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THE STATE AND PROSPECTS 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN INDIA. 



The English language is our inheritance, and we expect 
to transmit it to our posterity. This inheritance, enriched 
as it is with the science and literature of the English nation 
for many centuries, we have reason to value very highly ; 
and we naturally feel an interest in its extension in the 
world. It appears from the designs of Providence as de- 
veloped in the course of events, that English is to be the 
language generally used in North America, and that in a 
few generations it will be vernacular over a larger part of 
the world and among a larger population than has ever 
yet used a common language. The state and prospects of 
North America, the extensive colonial possessions of Eng- 
land and her great and increasing dominions in Southern 
Asia, are reasons for believing that the English language is 
hereafter to exert an influence in the world far beyond any 
other language, ancient or modern. To some this prospect 
has appeared so pleasing and gratifying that they are cher- 
ishing the opinion that the English language will be every- 
where generally understood, and at a late public anniversary 
a popular orator chose for his subject — " The English the 
future universal language." 

A large part — probably more than three-fourths — of the 
population subject to the English Government, live in India, 
and the English possessions in Southern Asia appear likely 
to be yet further extended. It becomes therefore an inter- 
esting question, how far are these conquests likely to extend 
the knowledge and use of the English language in those 
countries? In examining this question, several facts and 
circumstances require to be taken into consideration. 
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1. The state of those countries when they became subject 
to the English Government. India and the other countries 
of Southern Asia in which the English power has been, or 
appears likely to be, established and perpetuated, have been 
long reckoned among civilized nations. For many centu- 
ries^ — probably for more than two thousand years — they had 
regular governments, and their history embraces dynasties 
of powerful kings and emperors. For centuries they have 
contained a large population, and they have well formed 
and some of them highly polished languages. They have 
some science, and the Sanskrit and Tamil people especially 
have much literature, ancient and modern, sacred and pro- 
fane, which they hold in great veneration, and to which 
they are strongly attached. In these respects the inhabit- 
ants of India and the other countries of Southern Asia differ 
much from the aborigines of America, as well as of the Isl- 
ands of the Pacific and of Australia, where the inhabitants 
were comparatively few in number and scattered over a 
great extent of country, having no written language and no 
literature of any kind, with few of the comforts and conven- 
iences, and none of the arts and luxuries, of civilized na- 
tions. To the conquerors of people of this character and 
in these circumstances it appeared easier to communicate a 
knowledge of their own language than to acquire the lan- 
guages of so many different uncivilized tribes, and then 
reduce them to system and order, and so make them a 
proper medium of communication for a Christian and civil- 
ized people. 

2. Another means by which nations have extended their 
language with their power, has been by emigration to the 
conquered countries and permanent settlement in them. 
But in tropical climates the European constitution cannot 
endure the out-door labor which is requisite in order to 
carry on the various necessary occupations of life. This ia 
an established fact. The efforts of the Portuguese, the 
Spanish and the Dutch to found colonies in different parts 
of Southern Asia, and in Eastern and Western Africa, with 
the expectation that they would become self-perpetuating 
and increasing communities, and retain the complexion, 
language, religion, customs and manners of their respective 
nations, have proved to be failures. Such colonies, in all 
instances, soon began to deteriorate. Some of them, of 
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which great hopes were entertained, have become extinct, 
and in other places they have mingled with the indigenous 
population of the country, and are becoming assimilated to 
them in circumstances and character. The conquests of the 
English in Southern Asia were subsequent to those of the 
nations above-mentioned, and so, having the advantage of 
their experience, they have never attempted to found any 
colonies in their Asiatic possessions. The very low price of 
labor in all those countries is also one of the causes which 
have prevented emigration to them from England. Europe- 
ans could not subsist upon the common rate of wages in those 
countries, without adopting, to a great extent, the habits 
and customs of the inhabitants in respect to food, clothing, 
houses, etc. ; and to do this would soon prove destructive to 
health and life. For these reasons, the English have never 
emigrated to any of their possessions in Southern Asia so 
as to form any self-perpetuating communit}'. Nor is it 
likely they will ever form any community there, which will 
use the English as their vernacular language. All classes 
of people who go from England to those countries, whether 
to engage in the service of the Government or for pursuits 
of private enterprise, intend at some future time to return 
to England, or go to some other congenial climate for their 
permanent home. Many situations can be filled only by 
those who have acquired a knowledge of one or two na- 
tive languages, and who have shown these qualifications 
by examinations before committees appointed for this pur- 
pose ; and Europeans generally learn enough of the lan- 
guage in use where they are, to hold communication with 
the people in matters of business and in social and official 
intercourse. The native language thus becomes the medium 
of communication between the European and the native 
population ; and it soon becomes as natural for Europeans to 
use the native language, in their intercourse with the people 
of the country, as it is for them to use the English language 
in their intercourse with the people of their own nation. 
Still, some natives acquire a colloquial knowledge of Eng- 
lish, by hearing it used, and by using it in intercourse with 
Europeans before they have acquired any native language, 
and with some who are only transient residents in the coun- 
try. The number of this class of natives is small, their 
pronunciation of English is bad, their use of it is ungram- 
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matical, often scarcely intelligible, and their knowledge of 
it is very limited. From these statements and remarks it 
will be apparent that the people of India generally have 
not so many means and opportunities of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the English language in connection with the Gov- 
ernment, or in matters of business, or in social intercourse, 
as might be naturally expected and have been generally 
supposed. 

3. The languages of conquering nations have sometimes 
spread in their acquired possessions by intermarriages and 
a mixture of the nations or races. It was so with some na- 
tions which obtained possession of countries composing parts 
of the Eoman empire. But the English language is not 
likely to spread much in India in this manner. Europeans 
differ so much and in so many ways from the inhabitants of 
the country, that intermarriages to any considerable extent 
are not likely ever to take place between them. Almost 
universally, where Europeans have lived for any considera- 
ble time in Southern Asia, there are some of a mixed race ; 
and in India this class of people generally understand the 
English, and also some native language in use where they 
live. But this class is not large, nor are they likely to be- 
come numerous. They have not now, nor do they appear 
likely to acquire, a high social position, nor to exert much 
political influence. The name by which they are now gene- 
rally known, is Indo-Briton. Some recent researches and 
statistics in connection with the renewal of the East India 
Company's Charter by Parliament, do not exhibit this class 
of people in so favorable a state in respect to number, char- 
acter and prospects as was generally expected. 

4. Another and yet more important cause affecting the 
state and prospects of the English language in India, is the 
regulations and policy of the Government. In the Supreme 
Courts of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, the English lan- 
guage is used. But the jurisdiction of these Courts is lim- 
ited to the above-mentioned cities and to such Europeans in 
other parts of the country as are not subject to military law. 
Much of the business in these Courts is transacted through 
interpreters. In the public offices also in these cities, the 
business, in its summary and written forms, is generally 
transacted, and the records are kept, in the English language; 
and the work of this kind furnishes employment for many 
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persons, as translators, copyists, etc. Hence a knowledge 
of English becomes a necessary qualification for employment 
in these offices. The situations (as they are called) in them 
are generally filled by natives of the country. But their 
knowledge of English is often very imperfect, being limited 
to the mere routine of business, while they seldom if ever 
use it in their families, or in social intercourse, or in matters 
of business with their countrymen. In the sea-ports of 
Southern Asia, the English language is used in correspond- 
ence, accounts, etc., in the European mercantile houses ; and 
a considerable number of natives who understand English 
more or less, are thus employed. But the European mer- 
chants are a changing class of the population, and only a 
small part of the property and commerce of these cities is 
in' their hands. When one leaves the large sea-ports, the 
business of all kinds with the native population and among 
them is found to be transacted in the language of their re- 
spective provinces. Whether in the political, or the military, 
or the financial, or the judicial departments, all business is 
transacted in the languages of the country, and the English 
language is only used by Europeans in their social inter- 
course, and in their business transactions with each other 
and with the Government. 

From the origin of the English power in India the im- 
portance of having some one language for general use 
through the country, has been a subject of much considera- 
tion and inquiry, and has engaged the attention of many 
learned men in the employment of the Government, and of 
others connected with the cause of education and Christian- 
ity. The Mohammedan princes and emperors, who gov- 
erned India for several centuries, retained the Persian lan- 
guage in use among themselves and in official transactions. 
The English, following the example of their predecessors, 
used the Persian in the courts and in their official transac- 
tions in Bengal and Northern India for several years, and 
some learned men in Government employment were of the 
opinion that it should be retained, and means be used to 
make it the common language of the country. Under the 
Mohammedan sovereigns, the Hindostanee became the com- 
mon medium of intercourse among the great body of peo- 
ple professing their faith, and it made some progress among 
the Hindoo population. Hindostanee may be called the 

vol. iv. 35 
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military language of India. It is easily acquired for collo- 
quial purposes, and is more used than any other by Euro- 
peans in their intercourse with the native population. For 
these reasons, some have been of the opinion that all lawful 
and proper means should be used to extend it, and make it 
the general language of all classes of people. Some have 
set forth the claims of the Sanskrit to become the general 
language of India, and some have been of the opinion that 
English — the language of the governing power of the coun- 
try — should become the general language, and that the in- 
fluence of the Government in its official transactions, and in 
the patronage it bestows on education, should be directed to 
this end. 

Each of these different languages has had able and learned 
advocates for its being made the lingua, franca of India; but 
there are so many objections and obstacles in the way, that 
no one of them is likely to be adopted, or to secure much 
influence or effort for extending it. The need of any such 
general language, though experienced by Europeans who 
are often changing their places of residence, is not felt to 
much extent by the native population. Those living in the 
rural districts and villages, have seldom occasion to use any 
but their vernacular tongue, and those who live in the cities, 
easily acquire knowledge enough of the languages there 
used to transact their necessary business. To the educated 
natives of India the idea or plan of making any one language 
supersede those now in use, and so become the common lan- 
guage of the whole country, would appear as unreasonable, 
as it would appear to the educated people of Europe, were 
it proposed to select some language, as the English, or the 
French, or the German, and endeavor to make it supersede 
all the others, and so become the general and common lan- 
guage of all the people of Europe. Indeed, such a plan in 
India would in some respects appear more unreasonable, as 
the languages there have each generally its distinct and 
different alphabet. More extensive and accurate knowledge 
of the people and literature of India will show that the 
number of distinct languages is not so great as has been 
generally supposed — that some, which have been enumera- 
ted as different languages, are merely dialects, and of lim- 
ited use. Some of these dialects will gradually disappear. 
The opinion which, after much discussion and considers- 
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tion in the different Boards of Education, now generally 
prevails, is that it is not expedient to use any means with 
a view of making any one language common or general 
through the country — that the people of different parts of 
India, who have distinct and well formed languages, as the 
Tamil, the Canarese, the Teloogoo, the Marathee, the Goo- 
jurathee, the Bengalee, used each by a population of from 
seven or eight to twelve or fifteen millions, should retain 
each its own language, and that suitable and needed works 
of religion, science and literature, either original or transla- 
ted, should be prepared and printed, as soon as practicable, 
in the different languages. In this work of preparing such 
a native literature, very encouraging progress has been 
made in several languages. 

We are now to consider the state and prospects of the 
English language in India as it is affected by education. 
From the commencement of the English power in India, a 
knowledge of both the English and native languages has 
been a valuable and important qualification for business, 
and so this acquisition has been an object of desire and ex- 
ertion. The low price of labor in all Southern Asia, com- 
pared with what it is in England, must always have made 
it pecuniarily an object for the English to employ the na- 
tives of the country in all kinds of work or business for 
which they could be found, or could become, qualified. 
And when the power of the English became permanently 
established, it was for their interest to encourage the acqui- 
sition of their language by the natives, that they might 
become qualified for service in the various departments of 
business. And as the power and dominions of the English 
have gradually increased from a few factories, or trading 
establishments, to the supremacy of India and the general 
control over a hundred and fifty millions of people, so there 
has been a constantly increasing demand for persons qualified 
for business by their knowledge of the English language. 
And as such qualifications were not common, and could not 
be acquired without much study and time, they have been 
generally well remunerated for their service. Every in- 
crease of the British dominions created more situations for 
which a knowledge of the English language was an indis- 
pensable qualification, and so there has been a constantly 
increasing demand for English education. Under the native 
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Governments, all situations were filled by natives, but as 
these provinces have come successively under the English 
Government, all the more honorable and highly remuner- 
ating places have been filled by Europeans, and only those 
of the second or third rate are given to the natives. This 
change in the political state of the country, and the conse- 
quent proceedings of the governing power they feel very 
much, both in its humiliating influence upon their character 
and its impoverishing effect upon their circumstances ; and 
many of them endeavor to acquire a knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language in the hope that it will in some way be a quali- 
fication for business, or a recommendation for employment. 
The educational institutions in which the English lan- 
guage is taught in India are of three kinds. 

1. Private schools, or those which are supported by tui- 
tion. There have been several such in Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay. They have been supported chiefly by the 
higher classes of the native population, and many persons 
have been educated in them. 

2. Schools connected with missionary and other benevo- 
lent societies. At most of the large missionary stations 
are schools of this character. Some of these have a large 
number of scholars, and good means of instruction. The 
primary object of such schools is moral and Scriptural edu- 
cation, with a view to prepare such persons, when educa- 
ted, to become Christian teachers, catechists, and preachers 
among their countrymen. But these schools are generally 
open for all classes of people on such terms as induce Hin- 
doos and Mohammedans, as well as professed Christians, 
to become connected with them. Many who were Hindoos 
and Mohammedans when they first entered these schools, 
became convinced, in the course of their education, of the 
truth of the Christian religion, publicly professed their faith 
in it, and are now in the employment of Missionary socie- 
ties, preaching the Gospel to their own people. Some of 
these are well educated, every way respectable in talents and 
character, and very useful in the work of promoting Chris- 
tianity in India. 

3. Schools supported by the Government. The Govern- 
ment, in its various departments, has occasion to employ a 
great number of people, and it is necessary, in order to fill 
particular situations and for the performance of some pecu- 
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liar kinds of service, that a part of those to be employed 
should understand the English language. For this purpose 
the Government appropriates very considerable sums from 
the revenues of the country to education, and the high 
schools contain means and facilities for learning English. 
The course of study in the English department of these 
schools is sufficient for acquiring a good knowledge of the 
language, and obtaining a very considerable acquaintance 
with its science and literature. Many who commence the 
study of English, finding it more difficult of acquisition 
than they expected, or not seeing so much prospect of em- 
ployment as they had hoped for at first, become discouraged 
and abandon it. Many also acquire just knowledge enough 
of the language to converse in slow, familiar and set phrase- 
ology, but not enough to use it easily and fluently, nor to 
understand it when so used by others, nor to read news- 
papers and common books with ease and intelligence. 
Such persons use the language no more than is necessary. 
They seldom attempt to read an English book, or to improve 
their knowledge of the language after leaving school. In- 
deed, many of them, when they succeed in obtaining em- 
ployment, regard their object in acquiring the language as 
accomplished, and so retain only what they have occasion 
to use as copyists, accountants, etc. But in these schools, 
some, though but a small part of those who commence the 
study of the language, acquire a correct use of it, become 
able to converse in it with ease and propriety, and obtain 
considerable knowledge of English science and literature. 
Yet even this class never, so far as I have known, use the 
English language in their families, and very seldom in any 
social intercourse or transactions of business, unless with 
Europeans. 

The vernacular languages of India contain but little sci- 
ence or literature of any value ; and something more than 
these languages contain is required for mental discipline 
and practical knowledge, in the course of education. The 
Sanskrit, which sustains a relation to the present languages 
of the country similar to that which Latin does to the mod- 
ern languages of Europe, however useful the study of it 
may be for discipline of mind, and with reference to philol- 
ogy, ethnography, and other objects of antiquarian research, 
yet contains but little practical science, or authentic history, 
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or correct religious doctrine, and is no where now a ver- 
nacular language. In these circumstances, when education 
is to be extended beyond any vernacular language, the Eng- 
lish — the language of the governing power of the country, 
with all its science and literature, and especially its numer- 
ous and excellent works on moral and religious subjects — 
has the first claims to attention. 

In America and Europe the professions of theology, law 
and medicine, furnish the great field of employment for the 
educated classes. These professions are equally open to all, 
and they require a large part — generally a majority — of those 
who obtain a collegiate or liberal education, to fill them. 
But these professions scarcely yet exist among the native 
population of India. There, educated men, who must engage 
in some business for support (and there are very few who 
are not in this state), generally look to the Government for 
service, or to teaching, as their employment. In the altered 
political state and relations of the country — all the more 
honorable and lucrative situations being filled by Europeans 
— the higher classes of the native population find it exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain any suitable occupation and means 
of respectable support, and so they naturally turn their 
thoughts to the study of the English language, in the hope 
that it will prove a qualification for business, or a recom- 
mendation for employment. This desire to learn English 
has been increasing for some years past, and probably the 
number now engaged in acquiring it, is three times as large 
as it was fifteen or twenty years ago. But, even at the 

S resent time, many who become thus educated, find it very 
ifficult, and some find it impossible, to obtain such employ- 
ment as they expected. The supply of such educated talent 
is increasing faster than the demand, and it will not be 
many years before the principal motives in which this strong 
desire for English education had its origin, will cease, or at 
least will exert less influence than they have had for some 
years past. 

From the view which has been taken of the state of the 
English language in India, or Southern Asia, it appears : 
That England has not founded, and is not likely to found, 
any colonies in any of those countries, and that there is no 
native community, nor any class of people, except the Indo- 
Britons, who use English as their vernacular language. 
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That the English people who go to India, expect to reside 
there only for a limited time, and then to go to some more 
congenial climate. That while in India they generally learn 
enough of the native languages for social and official inter- 
course with the native population, and that the business of 
the Government is chiefly transacted in the languages of the 
country. It also appears : That the English language is used 
in the Supreme Courts of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay ; 
and that in some of the Government offices and mercantile 
houses, in the same cities, many natives more or less educa- 
ted in the English language find employment. That many 
among the native population have a strong desire to learn 
English, and are now engaged in the study of it, in private, 
missionary, and Government schools and colleges. That, of 
those who begin this study, many do not acquire sufficient 
knowledge for any practical purpose, and only a small part 
of them learn it thoroughly. That when English education 
among the native population shall exceed the demand for it 
as a qualification for employment, then one of the principal 
motives for acquiring it will cease, and the desire now so 
strong will exert much less influence. That the education of 
the great body of the people will always be in their respec- 
tive vernacular languages, and that those languages will be 
improved and enriched by works of science and literature 
original and translated, in which encouraging progress has 
been made. That the English language, including its science 
and literature, will generally be a branch of education in 
the high schools and colleges ; and all who aspire to a liberal 
education, will be expected to have some knowledge of it. 
But that the English is not likely in any part of India or 
Southern Asia to supersede the native languages, nor to 
become vernacular in any large community. 



